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Boswell for witchcraft and treason. The second chapter discusses the 
socio-cultural context of the trials. Chapter three examines the Kirk and 
the Reformed religion of Scotland in its attitude towards witchcraft and 
magic. The immediate context for the prosecutions is treated in chap- 
ter five, with a discussion of Scottish witchcraft and prosecutions before 
the North Berwick trials. ‘The next chapter is particularly welcome for 
its explanation of the legal processes involved in Scottish trials, gener- 
ally, and witchcraft trials, specifically. This is an extremely helpful and 
succinct overview of criminal court practices. This series of introduc- 
tory and contextual chapters ends with a discussion of the results of the 
North Berwick trials, neatly drawing the discussion to a close. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the volume does tend to imply that 
the defendants, while users of incantations, magic, herbs, etc., were not 
really witches, simply ‘wise women’ and ‘cunning folk’. It is not clear 
that this distinction would have been obvious to the defendants, their 
neighbours, or their prosecutors. Despite this minor caveat, this volume 
is to be commended for providing those interested not only in witchcraft 
but also witch-hunting with a single, self-contained case study rich in 
detail. Students, in particular, will find much food for thought in these 
original documents. 


University of Aberdeen William G. Naphy 


M. HUNTER (ed.), The Occult Laboratory: Magic, Science and Second Sight in Late 
17th Century Scotland 
Woodbridge, The Boydell Press, 2001, pp. vii + 247, £50 


With the limited exception of witchcraft, magic and related occult 
themes have been largely neglected as a study in relation to Scotland. 
The ‘two sights’ as second sight is called in Gaelic — a subtle but import- 
ant difference — is perhaps the best known of these themes, largely 
because of the notices by various eighteenth-century travellers in the 
Highlands and Western Isles; but the extent of the earlier evidence for 
it has either been passed over, or has lain unpublished until now, and the 
genesis of the English interest in the subject has scarcely been noticed. 
Hunter’s collection of relevant texts is therefore an invaluable addition 
to the study of the preternatural in Scotland. 

The centre-piece of the book is a new edition of Kirk’s Secret Common- 
wealth which, while principally a study of sithean, also discusses second- 
sighted people, their trances, their predictions, and their ability to 
transmit or receive the faculty by means of a distinctive ritual which will 
be familiar to Freemasons of a certain degree. The other published 
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inclusion is Fraser’s brief pamphlet Deuteroskopia (1707). But most valu- 
able are the manuscript sources, here made readily available for the first 
time: Robert Boyle’s notes on an interview with Lord 'Tarbart, James 
Garden’s letters to John Aubrey, Samuel Pepys’s letters on the second 
sight, (obviously known hitherto, but not before placed in context), and 
questionnaires with their responses by Edward Lhuyd, Robert Wodrow, 
John Fraser, and John MacLean. The whole is prefaced with an essay 
by Michael Hunter and notes on the texts, and the texts themselves are 
fully annotated. Two drawings from Kirk’s student notebook are also 
included, one of which is particularly intriguing because it seems to 
present the viewer with an integrated set of symbols. I myself am 
inclined to relate the disparate elements to alchemy, but the general 
meaning, as Hunter observes, is obscure. 

These texts represent some of the contributions made by Scottish 
and English savants to a late seventeenth-century debate on the preter- 
natural, a debate which continued one of the important themes of 
earlier scholarly investigation into the realm of natural magic. This, as 
opposed to Hermetic magic which sought a personal rapport with God 
through ritual and manipulation of the Kabbalah, and demonic magic 
which aimed at extraordinary temporal power with the aid of evil 
spirits, endeavoured to understand better the mind of God by uncover- 
ing the secrets of his creation. Study of natural magic was thus an enter- 
prise informed by what would now be called scientific curiosity and a 
type of religious awe. The late seventeenth century was especially inter- 
ested in which phenomena could be explained in purely natural terms, 
and which required reference to supernature or preternature, and the 
Gaidhealtachd with its evidences of a continuing and vibrant magical 
tradition, and especially its second sight, seemed to offer a rich source 
of raw material for this kind of speculation. 

Why was the late seventeenth century interested? Because of the 
perceived rise of ‘atheism’ in fashionable society at the time, a spirit of 
iconoclasm which wished to abolish demons and explain away miracles, 
and which was therefore countered by those who sought to produce 
empirical evidence of both supernatural and preternatural phenomena 
which might vindicate orthodox religious belief. ‘The second sight, stem- 
ming as it seemed from preternature, thus presented a subject for study 
less controversial and perhaps less bizarre than witchcraft; and yet if 
its claims could be shown to be valid, they would open the way for a 
stronger, more confident vindication of the whole realm of magic, and 
beyond that, of the reality of supernatural realms. 

Hunter’s book is therefore a very useful contribution to the study of 
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both early modern science and religious controversy. The one drawback 
is its price. Libraries these days live in straitened circumstances and have 
to think twice about what they buy. So too do private individuals. So it 
is a pity that so desirable a volume should have been priced beyond 
many a pocket which might otherwise be keen to buy it. 


P. G. Maxwell-Stuart University of St Andrews 


CALLUM G. BROWN, The Death of Christian Britain: Understanding Secularisation 
1800-2000 
London, Routledge, 2001, pp. xiv + 256 


In this provocative study, Callum Brown strenuously maintains the secu- 
larisation of British society yet argues against much sociological theory 
that this is a recent development. Secularisation is now a defining 
feature of modern British society yet this is not a slow, inexorable move- 
ment over several centuries but a ‘remarkably sudden and culturally 
violent event’ (p. 176) that has taken place in the last forty years. 
Brown’s argument works in several phases. He marshals extensive 
evidence to demonstrate that British culture was deeply Christian 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Church attendance 
remained steady and relatively high amongst a range of social groups 
and in different localities. ‘This was particularly true of the skilled work- 
ing classes who formed a majority in most, if not all, of the denomi- 
nations. There were concerted efforts to re-evangelise urban masses 
who were perceived to have lost contact with the civilising ethos of 
Christianity. And, above all, the popular construction of human iden- 
tity remained fundamentally Christian in its use of the symbols, narra- 
tive patterns and moral description derived from the regnant religious 
culture. Brown describes this as ‘discursive Christianity’, and perceives 
it only to have altered around the 1960s with the decline in church 
weddings, baptisms, Sunday School attendance and communicant 
membership. The sixties generation and their offspring have since 
found new forms of self-understanding in which they have rejected the 
mores of their parents and grandparents. The narrative of their lives is 
now constructed very differently with the consequence that the earlier 
claims of Christian culture are met with varying degrees of scepticism, 
incredulity and disdain. Most significant is the dramatic departure 
from earlier Christian models of ‘feminisation’. This has deprived the 
churches of a core community of women who as wives and mothers 
nurtured, educated and sustained successive generations of believers. 
In arguing this thesis, Brown finds himself tilting at stock accounts of 


